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Calv^'s first picture as Ophelia. 
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New 



Ce qui in*6meut en toi, ce n'est pas ton sourire, 
Qui rendrait cependant tout TOlympe jaloux ; 
Ce qui m'6meut en toi, ce n'est pas ton d61ire, 
Qui jette cependant la foule 4 tes genoux. 



Ce qui m'6meut en toi, ce n est pas ta vibrante 

Et capiteuse voix, qui lance tour k tour 

La joyeuse roulade k la note giisante, 

Et le cri de fureur du dernier chant d'amour. 



Non, ce qui m'6meut, c*est cette furtive larme, 
Qui venant tout k coup nous d6voiler ton dme, 
Com me un divin reflet, brille au fond de tes yeux. 



Ces larmes. Carmen, sont la rangon du g6nie. 

Souffre done, puisque, h61as, ici-bas tout s'expie, 

Et que Dieu veut des pleurs pour nous ouvrir les cieux ! 

Arthur Gallus 
York, F6vrier, 1902. 
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Translation of Letter from Mlle. Calve. 



Monsieur : — 

Despite your charming letter, I am not going to yield to the 
temptation to speak of myself, because, knowing myself thoroughly, 
I should be obliged to confess many faults — if I were anything like 
sincere — and because I cannot forget what one of my compatriots 
said, — ** Self is hateful/' 

But your question as to what I think of the American public puts 
me thoroughly at ease. My answer 
is simple : The American public 
spoils me and I love it. Nowhere 
else am I possessed by such a 
desire to excel. If you knew, 
Monsieur, what it means to an 
artist to feel her efforts sustained 
by the enthusiasm of a vibrating 
and sincere people, who excite by 
their applause and envelop one 
with the magnetism due to a sym- 
pathetic audience, you would not 
pity me any longer when you see 
me leave the stage with nerves and 
muscles exhausted. To feel hun- 

, , ^1 , . I ^1. • • CALVfe AT EIGHTEEN 

dreds throb is surely worth giving 

at each performance a little of one's strength and vitality. And 
the next day ! The sincere letters, proving that one has given a 
little happiness or a bright dream to the souls of unknown friends, 
amply compensate all efforts. 

I cannot close this letter, however, without saying how much in 
sympathy I am with the wish expressed by my friend, Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, concerning the foundation of an American Conservatory. 
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In a short time marvelous results would be obtained by such an 
establishment. Here in the United States, where uncounted noble 
works flourish — thanks to the generosity of endowers — there 
should be a school of Lyric and Dramatic Art. And I should wish 
to see the most talented pupils receive a traveling scholarship and 
thus be enabled to make an Art Pilgrimage to all the artistic centers 
of Europe before entering upon a stage career. Everywhere, I am 
sure, the travelers would be cordially received, and I know of one 
house in Paris where all would be heartily welcome who came and 
said, '* Good morning, Miss Calve ! I have gained the scholarship 
and have just arrived from the United States." 

It is thus that after refusing at the beginning of my letter to 
speak of self, I perceive at the close that I have not kept my word. 
Forgive me, and believe in my distinguished sentiments. 

Emma Calv£. 
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EMMA CALVE. 

The Artist. 



On the i6th of December, 1884, a young singer, slender, bru- 
nette, with great black eyes and raverl hair, made her debut at 
Op^ra Italien in Paris. There was a remarkable analogy between 
her voice and her face — both possessed the same beauty, the same 
purity. Hardly had she sung twenty bars when the audience was 
conquered ! Next day the papers announced noisily that a new 
star had risen to grace the Parisian firmament. 

In a few days Emma Calv^ became the fashion — which is not 
easy to accomplish in Paris. We know many artists of admittedly 
great talent who 
never were i la 
mode and never 
will be. To be- 
come k la mode 
one must have, 
in addition to 
talent, youth, 
beauty, grace, 
and that subtle 
charm which 
causes a woman 
to be greeted by 
murmurs of sur- 
prised admira- 
tion, whether in a parlor or on the stage. Emma Calv^ has all 
that ; her presence is an event everywhere. A remarkable fact 
was that the new star was as simple and modest as she was mar- 
velously endowed. After reading the unanimous praise lavished 
on her by the press, she ^aid : 

**I am very joyous, greatly touched, but still more surprised." 

Where did this young charmer come from — she who had only 
to appear to conquer the Parisian public ? 
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She was born in the south of France ; 
her father was a civil engineer. She was 
brought up by an aunt who lived in the 
country, in the department of " Aveyron, 
on the Larzac." She was a frail child, 
delicate and impressionable, who loved to 
hear the old shepherds tell the legends of 
the country at night by the fireside. The 
deep, grave voices filled her with an inde- 
scribable emotion and were her first tragical educators. 

Emma stayed at her aunt's until the age of ten, and there 
acquired the taste for rural life which is so strong in her and which 
makes her every year seek her dear mountains and take up again 
the rustic life. When ten years old, she was sent to school in the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart in Montpellier, where she made her 
first communion. Very mystical, she wanted to become a nun and 
imitate the life of the saints, and in a spirit of mortification, she 
wore a knotted cord around her waist. The time spent in the con- 
vent left indelible traces on her heart, and she always speaks with 
deep feeling of this epoch so dear to her thoughts. 

In 1889 she visited the convent. The good sisters were, of 
course, in profound ignorance of her career. She insisted on sing- 
ing the service, and when in the hush of prayerful meditation, her 
pure voice soared in Gounod's ** Ave Maria," the nuns and inmates 
of the school, little accustomed to such tones, became so moved 
that the divine worship suffered'for it, 

** But you have a voice worthy of opera," said the Sister Superior 
to the artist. 

*' I am now singing there," quietly an- 
swered Calv^. 

Calv^ adores revisiting the spots that 
were the unconscious witnesses of her 
childhood, and she loves to make them 
reverberate with the tones of a voice 
which has learnt all that art can teach. 

Once as a tourist she was visiting the 
immense grottos which are not far from 
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her ^castle of Cabrie^res ; shepherds were her guides. . Arrived in 
the magnificent crypt of Dargilan, she was so impressed by the 
sonorous beauty of the scenery that she sang the aria of Alceste, 
which was immediately repeated by the echoes of the cavern. She 
had no sooner finished, than, much to her surprise, thunderous 
applause, multiplied by the echoing cavern walls, rolled into the 
crypt. A few Parisians visiting adjoining galleries had listened, 
recognized, and admired. 

" But you sing splendidly," said one shepherd, ** and if you 
wanted to come here and sing your song when there are tourists 
from Paris, the proprietor of the grotto would pay you all you asked." 

** And how much 
do you think he 
would give me?" 

"Oh, a great deal 
of money." 

"But how much?" 

"Oh, I think he 
would go as far as 
fifty sous." 

Emma was only 
fifteen when family 
misfortunes obliged 
her to leave the con- 
vent and renounce CABRifeREs. 

her religious aspirations. In order to help her family, she decided to 
take advantage of the fine voice which the Lord had given her. 

Mme. Calv^ set to work resolutely. Emma had a pretty child- 
ish voice and had sung with success in all the convent festivals. 
Friends who were good critics in artistic matters had often expressed 
regret that the child could not cultivate her voice with the best 
masters. Mme. Calve took her daughter to Paris and introduced 
her to M. Puget, former tenor at the Op^ra and Op^ra Comique. 
He was touched by the poor child's longing to succeed and under- 
took her artistic education. Emma Calv^ never forgot her bene- 
factor, 'and it is always with the greatest emotion that she pro- 
nounces his name. 
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CABRltRES. 



After two 
years of assidu- 
ous labor, under 
the expert direc- 
tion of M.Puget, 
she made her 
d^but at the 
'^Th^itre de la 
Monnaie" in 
Brussels on the 
29th of Septem- 
ber, 1882, in the 
rdle of Margue- 
rite. M. Cala- 
bresi, the direct- 
or of the theatre, had heard her sing in Paris and had engaged 
her on the spot. Her reception in Brussels justified his choice ; the 
nineteen-year-old prima donna soon became the idol of the Belgian 
public. 

This was not, however, the first time that Emma Calve sang in 
public. She had made her debut in France in a charity affair the 
year before. She was in Nice when the celebrated Sophie Cruvelli 
(Countess Vigier) organized in the Theitre Francais of this town 
a concert for the benefit of poor children. On the evening of the 
performance, Cruvelli was attacked by a sudden hoarseness that ab- 
solutely prevented her taking part. Calve, though unknown, offered 
to take her place, not wanting the poor little ones to be deprived 
of their expected Christmas tree. She sang a melody called 
** The Star I Love is You," that was received with great favor. 
At her first performance in Brussels, in the part of Cherubin in 
** Noces de Figaro," a little incident occurred which excited a great 
deal of mirth in the audience. Calv^ was then very slender, and 
to supply what nature had denied her and to appear more imposing, 
she wore '* false calves " in the first act. The stage manager forced 
her to appear in the second act without them. The audience, look- 
ing eagerly at the beautiful debutante, noticed at once the sudden 
emaciation and burst into irrepressible laughter. Seeing her 
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audience so well disposed, Calve forgot the nervousness that 
always accompanies a first appearance and recovered her self- 
possession. Her success was complete, and she subsequently 
appeared in " Rom^o and Juliet," *' Hdrodiade," etc. 

After a year in Brussels, she returned to Paris to work under 
Mme. Marchesi. Twelve months later when she at last made her 
d^but before the Parisian public, she had progressed wonderfully. 
The circumstances were as follows : 

The well-known barytone, Maurel, desired to resuscitate the 
** Theatre Italien," which had slowly died of starvation, and to 
present to the Parisians new works and new artists. Delight€:d 
with the voice of Mme. Marchesi's favorite pupil, he asked her to 
create the r6le of Bianca in ** Aben Hamet." by Theodore Dubois. 
She impressed her personality on the Parisian public from the first 
performance. 

" She possesses a voice of a remarkably extended range," said 
an eminent critic in his next day's article, ** very sonorous and very 
flexible, which she handles with perfect art. Moreover, she showed 
herself a tasteful comedienne, and used a very real talent in her 
rendering of Bianca. What grace and what charm envelop her 
whole being ! " 

** Her voice's purity," said another critic, ** charms the ear and 
— what deters nothing from her art — the new prima donna is a 
beautiful and gracious person." 

,Alas ! this 
first Parisian 
success was 
only ephem- 
eral. The 
Theatre Ital- 
ien failed, 
an d C alvd 
went back to 
her studies. 
But her re- 
ception had 

View from Cabri^res. 
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favorable that the directors of the Op^ra, MM. Ritt and Gaillard, 
expressed a desire to hear her. She preferred, however, to appear 
for the second time at the Op^ra Comique, where she created the 
role of Comtesse H^fene in ** Chevalier Jean," by Victorien Jon- 
cieres. The theatrical articles of that time show what an impres- 
sion she produced : 

**The r6le of Helfene," said one, ** shows Mile. Calve worthy of 
opera ; she has ample gestures, voice, diction, and rare quality ; 
she knows how to reduce this powerful voice to the most delicate 
pianissimos ; her success is very great and deserved." 

** Beautiful as a Murillo Madonna," said another, *' gifted with a 
voice as pure as her face, singing as a great virtuoso and acting as 

a great come- 
dienne, the 
young prima 
donna had an 
enthusiastic 
success." 

** The new 
diva," said a 
third critic, 
** is a beau- 
tiful being 
who did not 
tire of admir- 
Entrance to the Castle. ing ; she had 

only three lovers in the play. General opinion declared this number 
insufficient. She played as an actress and sang as a genuine prima 
donna." 

>Her success grew in David's *' Lalla Roukh," in which she 
appeared November 29, 1885. 

'* Calv^," said the musical critic of the Figaro, ** realizes the 
type of this beautiful, passionate Oriental, ready to sacrifice a throne 
to the love of a plain singer who has found the way to her heart. 
Her success has been very great." 

** Never," said another critic, " even at the most complete epoch 
of her talent, did the beautiful Cico (the creator of Lalla Roukh) 
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impersonate this rdle as vividly as 
Calvd One can call her the prototype 
of the Indian heroine immortalized by 
Byron. Nobleness and distinction of 
carriage, facial expression, dreamy atti- 
tudes, the young prima donna seems to 
have all the qualities required to impart 
a new vitality to the admirable score of 
the master." 

She was heard with the same success in "Zampa" by Herold, 
and as the Comtesse in ** Noces de Figaro " during the season of 

1886. Her contract at the Opera Comique having expired, she 
then left for Italy, where she sang in the Scala at Milan in January, 

1887. She chose the r6le of Flora Mirabilis de Samara in Bizet's 
** Pecheurs de Perles," and also the r6le of Ophelia in ** Hamlet." 

At the Scala, Calve experienced the only check of her artistic 
career. '* My debuc in Italy," she said herself, **was disastrous. I 
was whistled and with good cause. The public at the Scala demands 
something besides a pretty voice and a pretty woman. Despairing, 
I returned to Paris and went to work again, this time under Mme. 

Laborde After eighteen 
months of study, I went back 
to the Scala and took my 
innings by having a veritable 
triumph as Ophelia, my favor- 
ite r6le at the time. Until 
then, notwithstanding my 
pretty voice and my assiduous 
work, I was only an ordinary 
artist, unable to communicate 
to the public my emotions. 
Did I even have any emotions ? 
A serious illness, which kept 
me away from the stage a 
whole year, came to change 
my whole moral and physical 

life. From the languid young 
One of the Castle Windowf ^ ^ 
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girl, I became the vibrating and passionate artist that the public 
recognizes in all my r6les. And, by the way, this reminds me of 
a pretty answer made by La Malibran to Alfred de Musset. 

* What a world of difference between you and the Sontag,' the 
great poet said to her ; * Sontag sings like a soulless doll ! ' ' Wait,' 
answered the Malibran, *wait until she has suffered.' There is 
nothing like suffering, moral or physical, to change an artist. 
During my convalescence, which was long, I had time to think, to 
read ; I devoured the works of philosophers, of thinkers, of celebra- 
ted artists. Inspired by them, I completed my education. On my 
return to Italy, everyone agreed in finding me transformed. I had 
temperament, energy, will power. I created in Italy at that time 

* Cavalleria Rusticana' in September, 1890; then * L'ami Fritz' in 
Rome — creations which brought me triumphs in all the large Italian 
cities. Then I took up once more my loved r6le of Ophelia. My 
success in that opera was so great that Ambroise Thomas sent me 
the following telegram : ' Happy triumph, my dear Ophelia. 
Affectionate congratulations.' " 

From this epoch, Calve began to think, to meditate on her r6les, 

and to make creations stamped 
with the seal of the highest 
artistic originality. We bless 
the suffering, physical or moral, 
that transformed Mozart's cold 
Comtesse into the great artist 
whose name is Calvd 

Her success in Italy became 
so marked that her former 
manager, M. Carvalho, director 
of the Op^ra Comique, en- 
gaged her to play " Cavalleria 
Rusticana" in Paris. The 
Parisian public soon perceived 
the transformation. 

**She remains as beautiful 
as formerly," said a critic, ** but 
beautiful with a new beauty, 
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more expressive, and more changing. The cold goddess has become 
a woman — a woman vibrating with all the savage jealousy of San- 
tuzza. Of her face, thinned and refined, victorious inspiration fears 
no more to destroy the harmonious serenity, and her brown hair, 
filled with night, is less carefully arranged. She comes back from 
Sicily having swallowed Etna." 

**She made of Santuzza an absolutely remarkable creation," said 
another critic ; *' one owes her a rare artistic impression for the way 
she impersonates this poor young girl, hopelessly in love, eaten by 
a crazy jealousy, and driven by the despair and horror of abandon- 
ment to irreparable violence. When, crawling on the church steps, 

she pursues her 

faithless lover 
with her suppli- 
cations, and 
when she raises 
herself with 
trembling hands 
to hurl at him a 
supreme male- 
die t i o n, she 
reaches a dra- 
matic effect of 
exceptional in- 
tensity. This 

^ y fe » The Parlor Fireplace. 

whom classical 

beauty and cold voice had brought conventional success, experi- 
enced a triumph the other night in this energetic and passionate 
r6le which she has made absolutely personal." 

** Yesterday's papers," said LEvenement, ** greet Calv^ as a great 
artist. Did she not exist formerly ? Does she come to us crowned 
with a halo of American gold ? Is she a foreign artist before which 
our courtesy, enamoured of orientalism, loves to bow ? Is she not 
the same artist, the same actress that the Opera Comique greeted 
six years ago in * Lalla Roukh' and *Zampa' ? Is it not the same 
Calv^ who interpreted the * Aben Hamet* under the management 
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of Maurel ? Whence does it come that one seems to have 
discovered her but yesterday ? Surely when she appeared at the 
Opera Comique in 1885, after a year spent in Brussels, she already 
was a finished artist. She was, as to-day, the artist, in love with 
her art, very beautiful with her blue-black hair, her eyes shining 
with a sombre fire, her face tragical and pure. Yet the public did 
not learn to know and love her name, and it was necessary first for 
this Fran9aise to come back crowned with Italian laurels." 

After Calv^'s triumph in **Cavalleria Rusticana," M. Carvalho, 
on the advice of M. Roger, the musical critic, engaged her to sing 
for two years at the Op^ra Comique. 

The following spring, she was heard for the first time in London 

at Covent Garden 
and was greeted 
entliusiastically by 
the English pub- 
lic. During her 
first stay in Eng- 
land, Messrs. Abbey 
and Grau proposed 
to her a fabulous 
contract to come to 
America. That 
season Calve sang 
at Windsor before 
Queen Victoria, 
who showed great 
Beatrice send her 



A Bedroom. 



attentions to her, often making Princess 
telegrams. 

Before leaving for America, Calve created her famous rdle of 
Carmen at the Op^ra Comique in Paris. It is intentionally that I 
use the word ** created," for, breaking from the Galli-Marie traditions 
(Galli-Marie created Carmen in the literal sense of the word). Calve 
made of the part an absolutely new character. She had gone to 
Seville to observe those famous ** cigareras," to study their habits, 
their lives. Her triumph was one of the greatest ever achieved on 
the French stage — a triumph that repeated itself in London. 
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Calv^ made her debut in New York November 29. 1893, in 
** Cavalleria Rusticana" ; December 20 she played in '* Carmen." 
To realize her prodigious success, one has only to read the articles 
published in the New York papers at the time. Here are a few 
excerpts : 

** Mademoiselle Emma Calve," said the New York Times, **is a 
dramatic soprano of the first rank. It is long since New York 
opera-goers have had the pleasure of seeing and hearing an artist 
of such splendid emotional force. It is in her ability to delineate 
character and to express feeling that Calv^ is notable. Her acting 
is uncommonly fine for the operatic stage. In bearing, gesture, 
and facial expressions, she is at all times eloquent and powerfully 
influential ; she knows how to put emotional meaning into her 
singing, never hesitating to sacrifice mere sensuous beauty of tone 
to true dramatic significance. Her success was immediate, pro- 
nounced, and thoroughly deserved." 

* Speaking of Calv^\s Carmen, the New York Herald said : 
** Only those who have lived in Madrid and attended the bull-fights 
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tl\ere can appreciate 
the startling fidelity to 
nature of Calv^'s Car- 
men. All New York 
was at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House last 
night, for the artist's 
fame in this particular 
rdle had preceded her. 
Everybody was pre- 
pared for a sensation, 
and nobody, I believe, 
left the house disap- 
pointed. 

*' From her first entrance to the final murder scene, which was 
enacted with more than the usual brutality, the audience sat 
positively spellbound. Not alone did Mile. Calv^ present Prosper 
Merimee's heroine in a manner that was never before seen upon 
the stage, but she seemed also to stimulate her surroundings to 
such a degree that all was beautiful and perfect. 

**Jean de Reszke was Don Jose; Emma Eames, Michaela; and 
Lasalle, Escamillo. Imagine the results ! When the quartet of 
gifted people held the stage at the conclusion of the fourth act, 
the impression was overwhelming. 

**As for Mile. Calv^'s Carmen, she does not dress it, she does 
not sing it, and she does not act it as other women have done 
before her. Laces, flounces, Spanish veils and combs do not 
convey Carmen a bit to this artist's brilliant mind. Nor does she 
prance about the stage, or wink, or affect airs of the singing sou- 
brette. As a low woman of the people does she effect her first 
entrance, garbed in the shabbiest of finery. Yet nothing could 
have been more picturesque, more effective. Note the face, the 
walk, the gestures. It reminded me of nothing so much as 
Duse*s * La Femme de Claude.' A woman with a heap of pasts. 
And what was shadowed forth in the Habanera scene was con- 
sistently maintained and carried out during the entire evening. 
What a remarkable dance that was at the inn ! No castanets Vere 
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used, no plates were broken ; there were no graces, no airs of any 
sort, but how the artist's hips and arms swayed rhythmically with 
the music, and how her heels beat the time ! 

** There was much of the panther in the woman's voice, too. To 
express her meaning, she frequently took all sorts of liberties with 
time and rhythm. No one but a metronome fiend, however, would 
think of taking Mile. Calv^ to task for her musical arbitrariness, 
the effects she obtained being so often positively tragical. The 
house, which was crowded from pit to dome, rang with enthusiastic 
plaudits as at no other time the present season." 

Here is what is said about the same Carmen by one of the most 
important American critics. Mr. Reginald de Koven: 

** Thoroughly imbued with the same spirit of dramatic truth, Bizet, 
like Wagner, thought and wrote in advance of his time, but, unlike 
Wagner, did not live to enjoy the fruits of his labors. Had he 
ever been permitted to hear such a performance of the opera whose 
failure when first produced hastened, if it did not cause, his un- 
timely end, as was given last night, and to witness the enthusiasm 
which that performance evoked, he might have lived to enrich the 
world with many another operatic masterpiece. 

•* There is something of the same frank, bold animalism in the 
music of * Carmen' that there is in that of *Cavalleria Rusticana,' 
and it affects one in much the same way. There is, indeed, more 
than a suggestion of the beautiful animal in the feline grace and 
suppleness, the unrestrained reckless passion, the almost savage 
heartlessness of the character of Carmen. 

** She is a woman who recognizes no master but her whim ; no 
law but her own natural, 
unrestrained instinct ; no 
power other than mere 
brute force — a creature 
of passion and impulse, 
untutored and ungov- 
ernable. One approaches 
the consideration of 
Mile. Calv^'s imperson- 
ation of this strange, 
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wild character — an impersona- 
tion, be it said, at once evidently 
consistent, powerful and well con- 
sidered — with vivid recollection 
of the many great artists who have 
appeared in the part, of Lucca 
and Minnie Hauk, of Selina Do- 
laro andGalli-Marie, the creator 
of the r6le and perhaps the great- 
est of them all ; high standards 
for any artist to be judged by. 

**As a whole, Mile. Calve's 
Carmen was a pleasure rather 
than a great sensation. Perhaps 
one had been led to expect too 
much, but the result was at first 
an almost intangible feeling of 
disappointment. It is evidently 
her aim to bring out the more 
human, the more womanly side of the character; to represent the 
irresponsible child of nature rather than the reckless, somewhat 
malicious dare-devil. Her Carmen is seductive, alluring, pictur- 
esque, as well as intense and passionate, and always vocally 
admirable. Her action is full, even too full, of elaborate artistic 
detail, but she does not seem to let herself go quite as she does 
as Santuzza ; one is attracted, one admires heartily, unrestrainedly, 
but is hardly altogether convinced. There is at first a certain lack 
of the spontaneity and the admiration which one expected. And 
yet, with all, a most satisfactory, a most artistic, thoughtful and 
individual impersonation. 

** One thing must be remarked about Mile. Calv^'s performance 
of Carmen. It is not only unconventional and individual, as has 
been said, but is also cumulative in interest to a remarkable degree. 
Her action grows in strength and intensity with each act, until in 
the last act a carefully prepared and highly effective climax, broad 
and strong, is reached in the most artistic manner. One then 
realizes that the comparative tameness of the first two acts was. 
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artistic continence, rather than any lack of artistic strength or 
vocal possibilities, and the effect of the final climax, reached in 
the third act, is heightened by the way in which it is approached, 
and any previous feeling of disappointment is thoroughly dis- 
sipated." 

Calv^ narrowly missed not playing in the United States, not- 
withstanding her contract. At the time of her arrival in New 
York, Mr. Abbey insisted on her singing *• Carmen " in Italian. 
She absolutely refused. ** I should never ask to sing * Cavalleria 
Rusticana' in French," she said to Mr. Abbey, ** consequently, 
I shall never sing * Carmen ' in anything but French." Mr. 
Abbey clinging to his singular idea, she threatened to return 
to France. By the advice of his associate, Mr. Grau, Mr. Abbey 
yielded. 

At that time I had the good fortune to meet Mile. Calv^ 
and I had occasion to note the great modesty which is one of 
her distinctive qualities. At a reception given in her honor in 
one of the most select drawing-rooms of New York, fashionable 
women were crowding around and lavishing enthusiastic praise on 
the young singer. After their de- 
parture. Calve came towards me 
and said : 

**You are my compatriot. I 
pray you to tell me the truth. 
Is it true what all these charming 
women have been telling me? 
Am I really such a success?" 

Her question astonished and 
delighted me. This divine 
actress, who was the idol of 
Paris, London and New York, 
still doubted her success. 

And this triumph was cele- 
brated not alone in prose. The 
following verses, addressed to 
her at the time, touched her 

profoundly : ^ View from CABRifeRKs. 
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Hole Carmen ! See she comes 

With blood-red flowers in her hair, 

A Spanish woman, ripe and rare, 

With mocking laughter on her lips, 

With hands coquettish on her hips, 

With smiles of daring in her eyes. 

And lowered lids — a half surprise 

That one should dare withstand her power. 

Carramba! He shall rue the hour ! 

Hush ! A low song falls on his ear. 

He listens, though he dreads to hear : 

** Si tu ne m'aimes pas, je t'aime 

Et si je t'aime prends garde k toi." 

What witchery lies in her voice, 

To make his very soul rejoice. 

He starts, one gaze, she sidles by, 

The flowers in her hands do lie. 

A glance, a laugh, she flings them full 

Into his lap. He starts, a lull, 

She's gone, but ah ! the poison sweet 

Steals from the flowers at his feet. 

The blood red flowers her lips caressed, 

He holds them fondly to his breast. 

Poor Don Jos6, we feel it too ; 

The wondrous charm that conquered you. 

" Hole Carmen ! " do they cry, 

And ** Brava, Calv6 ! " to the sky. Zulu Wintzer. 
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In return for that enthusiasm, Calve adores the Americans, as 
is shown by the following letter : 

Sir : Enclosed find my photograph. You ask for my opinion 
of Americans. Were it but in recognition of their kindness, I ought 
to like them, but knowing them well, I admire them for their 
vitality and enthusiasm. As for American women, I can only say 
they are adorable. Regretting that the poverty, in terms of praise, 
of the French language, prevents more adequate expression of my 
sincere admiration, I am, sincerely yours, Emma Calv16. 

In January, 1894, she sang ** L'ami Fritz " with continued success, 
and from New York went to Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 
In Boston at the. farewell performance, the enthusiasm became 

delirious. On her 
return from America 
in June, 1894, Calve 
created at theCovent 
Garden Theatre **La 
Navarraise," written 
especially for her by 
Massenet. Her suc- 
cess was such that 
the Queen asked her 
to come and play it at 
Windsor Castle. At 

the close of the even- 
Among the Almond Trees. j^^^ pj^^ Majesty 

gave Calve a magnificent diamond ornament as a souvenir. 

During the season of 1894-1895, she made a triumphant re-entry 
at the Op^raComique in ** Les P^cheurs de Perles" and ** Carmen." 
Then she left for a tour across Europe. In Monte Carlo, Madrid, St. 
Petersburg, always f^ted, always admired. In Madrid she caused an 
enthusiasm that had not been equalled since the days of Gayare, the 
tenor ; she only could soothe the fiery public which at that time was 
visitingits displeasure on the director of the Royal Th^ltre of Madrid. 
Returning to Paris in October, 1895, she played ** La Navarraise." 
** It is a triumph for Calv^, the tragedian, much more than for 
either the libretto or the score," says one of the most influential 
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critics,' speaking of Massenet's work. **She is the whole opera. 
In the last scene especially, from the ballad, * If you knew,* until 
the supreme moment when she falls, struck with madness, her 
streaming hair and her beautifully tragical face helping the illusion, 
she certainly attains great art." 

It is apropos of this creation that Massenet called her the 
** incomparable tragedian-singer " From then also did the Parisian 
critics perceive all of her so distinctive qualities, which definitely 
raised her above all the singers of her time, qualities which were 
thus classified by an eminent critic : 

** She is a thinker, a seeker, much more than an instinctive ; she 
lives beforehand all of her r6les, by deep thinking." 

Meanwhile her 
beauty had ripened 
into full efflorescence, 
and a great Parisian pa- 
per depicted her thus : 

** Tall, of superb 
carriage, whether on 
the stage or in private 
life, dark as Carmen, 
with the same sombre 
eyes, she has a beauty 
that is irresistible." 

After her creation 
of " La Navarraise," ^^ ^'^ ^'''''^''' 

Calve made a second trip to America. On her first appearance — 
this time in ** Carmen" — November 20, 1895, the enthusiasm of the 
public became frenzy. Next day the critics called her ** The Dra- 
matic Genius." She was heard in **Cavalleria Rusticana," ** Hamlet," 
in Boito's ** Mefistofele," and Gounod's ** Faust," where she created a 
new Marguerite. The sensation she made gave proof of the extraor- 
dinary care she brought to bear on the study of her rdles. She 
was not the traditional Marguerite, white-robed with braided hair. 

** Marguerite was a little working girl," says Calve, '* so she must 
not be noticed in a crowd. But this white dress, those braids were 
at that time worn only by princesses." 
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So Calve's Mar- 
guerite was dressed 
in dull, dark wool 
and her luxuriant 
hair hid under a 
small cap. In the 
famous jewel 
scene, she did not 
carry the case right 
in front of the 
prompter's box, as 
if she were saying, 
*' I come here in 
order to make my 
voice carry further." She left the case where it was, sang in the 
back of the stage, and — made a hit 

On her return from this trip, she went home to her country place 
to rest and study leisurely Massenet's ** Sapho," that she created 
in Paris November 29, 1897. The effect of this creation on the 
Parisian public was prodigious. 

** Who could have predicted," wrote a critic, ** that such a tem- 
perament would develop in this artist when she sang, all length and 
sadness, in 'Chevalier Jean ' at the Place Boielieu? She is now all 
vibrating and what she has become serves her marvelously in her 
new r6le. Passionate and motherly, mistress and servant, intelli- 
gent in the least gestures, vulgar only necessarily to help complete 
the r6le, and beautiful with all that, such appeared Calv^ in a 
real triumph." 

The success of this first performance of ** Sapho " was enor- 
mous. M. Felix Faure, the President of the French Republic, who 
was sitting in the back of his box, came forward three times to 
applaud. The audience threatened to bring down the house with 
continued applause. As for Massenet, he was asleep at home, for 
he never is present at a "first night" of his own. not being able to 
stand the strain. 

A critic wrote, **Not only has Calve one of the most marvel- 
ous voices ever heard, an absolutely pure style, a perfect method. 
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but she shows herself the equal of the most perfect and experienced 
among celebrated actresses." 

Here is an interesting detail about '* Sapho " : While Massenet 
was composing the opera, Calve was in America, so they estab- 
lished an artistic current across the ocean. No sooner had 
Massenet finished a few pages than he sent them to Calve, who 
immediately studied them and sang them into a phonograph, the 
rolls of which she sent back to Paris, preciously sealed and packed. 
In this manner the master and a few privileged mortals got their 
first idea of how Calvd would sing ** Sapho." 

At the first performance of ** Sapho," in the fourth act, all the 
musicians of the orchestra rose and applauded the great artist by 
striking their instruments. Dambe himself, who directed, struck 
with his stick his bound score until the morocco cracked under his 
blows. 

Calv^ seems born to interpret passionate rdles, such as ** Sapho." 
With her beautiful flaming eyes and thick ebony hair, she is the 
living impersonation of drama. 

This is what Graphology said long ago of the impressionable 
artist : ** Gives little at first, yields to insistence, but easily masters 
herself. Excessive sensitiveness, fine nature, cannot taste of any 
joy without adding a suspicion of poetry. Takes matters of the 
heart very seriously, could go as far as violent revenge, subject to 
first impressions and 
fixed ideas. Nervous 
and sanguine. First 
impulse generous. 
Good balance between 
the senses and the 
mind. Has the in- 
stinct of her personal- 
ity, but not of domi- 
nation. I ntrospects 
and meditates. All 
sufficient to herself 
through her imagina- 
tion which exalts her ^^^ ., ^ 

Some Village Children, 
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senses, expresses them readily, without too much distrust. In 
short, distinguished nature. Loves deeply, but knows how to hate, 
and never forgives being betrayed." 

To give an idea of her state of mind while studying a new r6le, 
we will let her talk herself : 

" Not to sleep ; not to eat ; to be feverish ; not to know where 
you are nor what you are doing ; to be unbearable to yourself as 
well as to others ; such is in general the state of poor artists on 
the eve of a d^but. And to think there are still in the world 
poor, misguided women who dream of nothing but a theatrical 
career ! " 

Yes, great artist, as long as there will be Calves, there will be 

women who dream of 
nothing but theatrical 
careers 1 

The following was 
said by an eminent 
critic of Mile. Calves 
interpretation of the 
rdle of Ophelia in 
** Hamlet," which she 
gave in Paris in 1899 • 

** What interests me 
particularly in this very 
Village Children at CABRifeRES. curious, very passion- 

ate, vibrating artist, what makes me love her, is less her great 
and sure talent as a singer, than her desire for variety, for 
diversity, desire which is ardent, anxious, almost painful, and which 
animates her constantly. To know how to sing ! It ought to be 
for lyrical artists the A. B.C. of their trade. Already, real singer, 
singer of style, Calv^ differs singularly from all others. Where 
she rises the highest, to my mind, is when she strives to forget that 
she is a singer — and an incomparable one — to merge herself into 
different characters, to make them live on the boards. Among 
the r6les that she has stamped with her vigorous and artistic seal, 
those which seem to appeal to her are the types that a few of her 
roles have permitted her to draw. When the score helps her to 
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attain her end, she uses it joyously. Without speaking of her 
Carmen, her Santuzza, her Anita in * La Navarraise,* and her 
Sapho testify to an implacable resolution to give of her own initia- 
tive the desired and dreamed-of shape to the beings of her choice. 
They show the power she has to create. 

'* This justifies and explains the plan that Calv^ has just realized. 
Yesterday she was Ophelia, not the traditional Ophelia, of course, 
but the Ophelia of her imagination, of her thoughts, of her 
researches; not the Ophelia, solely virtuoso, which we are accustomed 
to hear, but an Ophelia, comedian and tragedian, graceful and 
suffering, knowing how 
to express melancholy 
and tenderness,laughter 
and tears, dramatizing 
and poetizing the mad- 
ness, which she shaded 
with admirable art and 
striking realism. And 
from being this woman 
— very different from 
the woman she imper- 
sonated before — she 
was not at all hindered 

by the vocalization of Little Girls Singing in Front of CABRifeRES. 

which she made the most, nor by the melodies often so little in 
keeping, nor by the strange scener}'." 

To end this study of the characteristic qualities of our great 
French artist, we must add that she has just sung ** Messaline," by 
Lara, for the first time in America, with a tremendous success. As 
usual, all the interest of the new opera was concentrated in her 
splendid portrayal of the r6le of the Roman Empress. 

Let us now express the wish to see Mile. Calv^ in new rdles 
worthy of her genius. 
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Calv^, the woman, is distinguished for her modesty, her goodness 
of heart. Her success, far from intoxicating her, has made her 
more and more simple. She seems much astonished at being so 
popular, and every sincere manifestation of her popularity touches 
her profoundly. Here is an example among thousands : 

A few weeks ago, Calv^, who is very fond of French dainties, 
asked one or two of her friends to accompany her to a well-known 

French delicatessen store, situ- 
ated on Sixth Avenue. When 
she finished her purchases, the 
boy who waited on her asked 
to what address he should send 
the package. 

**Mlle. Calv^, Hotel Majes- 
tic," she laughingly replied. 

The boy, hearing the name 
** Calv^,** nearly dropped his par- 
cel ; for a minute he stared at 
her, open-mouthed, stupid with 
admiration. 

This little scene profoundly 
touched the great singer. 

**Am I really so popular?" 
she tremulously asked her 
friends. 

What can one say of her char- 
ity? Her first thought when 
she attained celebrity was for her family, and the poor of her child- 
hood's home. Thanks to her, all the members of her family, 
especially her father (who is more than eighty), enjoy plentiful- 
ness. Thanks to her, the little village where she was brought up 
is completely transformed. She bought, very near the village, an 
old abandoned manor, called ** Le Chateau de Cabriferes." She had 
it repaired, and goes there every year to seek rest and solitude. 



Mllb. CalvU and Her Dog *' Jack." 
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There she forgets her triumphs and becomes again *' la petite 
Calve " of olden days, happy to hold close communion with Nature. 
She mingles with the peasants, works with them at vintage time 
and dances the ** bourr^e " with them, as pictures taken from life 
show. She is really the queen of the country. But she takes her 
royal duties seriously, and looks after the spiritual welfare of her 
subjects. At the chapel of ** Cabriferes " the peasants of the neigh- 
borhood on Sundays and holidays come to mass. The priestly 
garments and altar decorations were formerly profane costumes 
Mile. Calve wore on the stage. At first she had misgivings about 
transforming them into sacred ornaments, but the old priest who 
was to officiate at the service reassured her. 

"These are your working garments, mademoiselle/* he said, 
** and these rich silks are for you what a coarse blouse is to a peas- 
ant, a workman, and we bless them." 

Having thus assured the spiritual welfare of her little kingdom, 
Calv^ built, on the grounds of the old manor, a sanatorium for the 
exclusive use of the poor little girls of the neighborhood. It is 
open from May i to September i, and is taken charge of by **The 
Little Sisters of the Poor." Every year the mayors of the neigh- 
boring towns request the best known doctors to select from their 
free patients the most sickly little girls, and during the six months 
Calv^ dresses, feeds, and cures a hundred or more tiny unfor- 
tunates. In return, they adore their adopted mother As soon 
as they see her stand- 
ing on the hill that 
overlooks the sana- 
torium, they run 
towards her, scream- 
ing, **Vive Mile. 
Calv^." They write 
to her constantly, 
expressing their 
gratitude as best 
they can; here 
are two typical 
epistles : Le^on de Bourr^e. 
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Dear Mademoiselle : I was so sad to hear that you are ill that 
to-day, in my walk through the woods, I restrained myself to pick 
berries, as a sign of mortification. I pray the Lord to send better 
health to my dear benefactress. Your devoted little child, 

Juliette Hardouin. 

Dear Mademoiselle : I hasten to thank dear Mademoiselle to 
have taken me for a month to Cabri^res ; it will be a healthy 
month for me. My aunt is so glad and thanks you very much. 
The Sisters are so good to us. Sister St. Ignace goes and takes 
long walks with us on the mountains. The cooks give us fine 
things and we enjoy playing with hoops and skipping a rope. I 
felt very badly when I was told you were going, and Sister St. Ignace 
told us to pray for you, and I do it with my whole heart. I speak 
of you each day in my prayers. Your profoundly loving little girl, 

THERfesE Redon. 

As you see. Calve is not only a queen by her talent, she is also 
a queen by her heart. 
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Calve*s Home in Paris. 



While America crowns Emma Calv^ with glory and screams 
** bravo ! " whenever she appears as Carmen, Santuzza or Ophelia, 
the remembrance of an hour splint with her in her own home 
possesses a very special charm. To know and see her, not by the 
garish glare of the footlights, or in her dressing-room, but in the 
intimacy of her private life — such has been the privilege of the 
author, granted him just before she closed her Paris home to 
come to New York. 

Was I going to see Carmen or Santuzza, or a charming mixture 

of both? Such was 

the question I asked 
myself as I turned 
my steps up the Ave- 
nue de Montaigne 
towards Calvd's 
pretty house. On a 
square of glazed 
paper, ornamented 
with a monogram, a 
few words written 
aslant had asked me 
to come at eleven. I 
was punctual, for the 
clock of a neighbor- 
ing church was strik- 
ing the hour as I 

stepped from the 

I . , . , Mlle. CALvfe*s House in Paris. 

sunlight into the 

shadow cast by the house. A smarc French maid, wearing a white 

coif, ushered me into the most delicious of parlors which Calv^ was 

at that moment entering by a glass door that led to her living-room. 

** You are better ? " I asked. 

** Yes, my sojourn in the country completely restored my health. 
You know, I was really ill during the greater part of last year. I 
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love my farm, it is 
neither manor nor 
castle, and I had rather 
call it a farm. The 
other qualifications 
are too pompous. I 
bought it chiefly be- 
cause it is in the south 
and witnessedmy 
childhood." 

** But there is a cas- 

In the Hay Field at CABKifeRES. tie on the grounds," I 

interrupted, **so Dame Rumor was right. I can satisfy myself as 
to that by looking at the photographs you have here." 

** It is an old house — a castle if you choose — but I call it a farm- 
house. I jjo there to rest, far from the glitter and noise of my 
theatrical life ; and whenever I am dissatisfied, very tired — which 
happens very often — I seem to find there the strength I lack." 

She first appeared on the stage at Nice in a charity concert. 

** What song did you sing?" I asked, as she leaned back in a 
large armchair. " Do you remember it ?" 

•* Oh. yes, I shall never forget it. I sang * The Star I Love.' Shall 
I sing you a few bars?"^and even before I had time to acquiesce, 
Calv^ had sat down* at the piano and struck the first chords of the 
melody. When she 
had finished, she said, 
*' Such was the song 
that made the public 
appreciate me. I shall 
always be most care- 
ful of it ; it is a faith- 
ful friend." 

She then told me 
of her coming to Paris 
and of her lessons 
with Puget and Mar- 
chesi, and especially harvesting at CABRifeREs. 
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of her immense grati- 
tude towards Mme. 

Rosine Laborde, 

whose advices were so 

profitable and who 

always believed in her. 

From those lessons 

date her brilliant 

career. 

Calv^ believes 

firmly in occult science 

and is always much 

interested in spirit 

ualism. She often 

allows herself to be guided by astrologists. 

Her sympathetic nature asserts itself constantly. She loves to tell 

how, at abrllliant lunch given in her honor, she met a beautiful young 

widow whose loss was of recent date. Her sad story touched Mile. 

Calv^, who, before leaving,took a dainty card and wrote on it in French: 
** Only those who have suffered can sympathize with the suffering." 

Another episode of her life 
was her devotion to a little 
American girl, met on the 
steamer. She was only a little 
cripple, with gorgeous black 
hair, but during an entire winter 
she was the object of Calv^'s 
untiring devotion. However 
absorbing the social and profes- 
sional duties of the great.singer, 
not a week passed without her 
calling on the little^ invalid, and 
during an hour she hummed her 
sweetest songs, while flowers 
sent by her filled the cripple's 
room. It was not the passing 
fancy of a week, or a fortnight, 
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CALVfe AT BaYREUTH. 



but lasted months, until 
death released the child 
from pain. 

The charity of Calv^ is 
very great, and she always 
listens to the many stories 
of misery brought to the 
dainty apartments on Ave- 
nue de Montaigne, and when 
possible gives assistance. 

Calve's furniture is 
charming. Leaning back in 
a soft, thickly upholstered 
bergere, I noted the deli- 
cate taste that led her to 
choosing white and yellow 
as a background for her 
sombre beauty. On her 
piano, between two wide windows, rest photographs of royalties and 
celebrities, all with autographs and greetings from the originals to 
" the adorable Carmen.*' Among them are portraits of Ellen Terry, 
all bearing some delicious bit of sentiment. On one of them is 
written, ** I am going to give you an English lesson — I love you 
(je vous aime). That's all. Ellen Terry." 

Masses of flowers fill big vases, and a few portraits of Calv^, by 
Henri Cain, decorate the walls. A soft couch adorned with dra- 
peries, a lambrequin and pillows of yellow silk, small tables covered 
with dainty bric-i-brac, French books beautifully bound, and a little 
glass cabinet containing costly and rare objects, complete the parlor 
artistically. It is a great pleasure for Mile. Calve to watch the 
sunsets through her big windows, for she believes firmly in the 
beneficial power of sun and air, her windows remaining open during 
the greater part of the day. 

A big glass door leads to her sleeping room, as delicately 
appointed as the most fashionable woman could wish. The pre- 
vailing color is pink, and the dressing table especially claims one's 
attention. On it rest the prettiest toilet accessories of ivory and 
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silver. In a corner, a bed, with ** baldaquin/' is hidden by beautiful 
curtains of silk and lace, the pinkish tint of which is accentuated by 
walls and ceiling in the same color. Calve's individuality is pro- 
nounced everywhere. 

** I intend to return to America next winter," she said, leaning 
against a chair and toying with a flower. ** I can say in all sincerity 
that in the whole of my career I never had as great a success as in 
America. When I shall go back, I shall have an extensive reper- 
toire." 

** You will doubtless include Carmen ?" I inquired. 

** Yes ; but also Ophelia ; it is my favorite rdle. Ah, but you 
will see ! I intend to do many things when 1 again cross the 
Atlantic." 

A t6te-k-tete with Calv^ 
at home is an hour whose 
memory remains long after 
the parlor door closes. 
And this dark, Spanish, 
seductive Carmen leaned 
out of her window to wave 
a friendly farewell. The 
last impression that drives 
all others away, is not of 
Santuzza or Carmen, the 
bewitching, but of Calv^, 
the woman ; the amiable, 
sympathetic Calvd 
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